By  Charles  Lockwood  ff-st-b  3 


As  near  to  paradise 
as  one  can  reach 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Green-Wood,  lovely  cemetery  with  a  view, 
was  the  fashionable  final  resting-place 
for  death-enamored  Victorian  New  Yorkers 


Few  American  generations  have  ever  celebrated  life 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  New  Yorkers  in  the  1840s  and 
1850s.  Theirs  was  an  age  that  captured  the  fancy  of  an 
entire  nation  by  introducing  Fifth  Avenue  mansions, 
expensive  Paris  ball  gowns,  reckless  Wall  Street  specu¬ 
lations,  French  cuisine  and  many  more  extravagances 
to  a  still  mostly  bucolic  country. 

When  it  came  to  the  Victorian  fascination  with 
death,  New  Yorkers  relished  its  melancholy  and  in¬ 
evitability  with  the  same  gusto  with  which  they  pur¬ 
sued  life.  At  their  most  fashionable  cemetery,  Green- 
Wood,  they  elevated  the  celebration  of  death  to  per¬ 
haps  the  grandest,  loveliest  and  most  maudlin  form 
that  had  yet  been  seen. 

Green-Wood  is  a  478-acre  wonderland  of  statuary, 
rolling  hills  and  lush  foliage  on  Brooklyn’s  Gowanus 
Heights  overlooking  New  York  Bay  and  lower  Man¬ 
hattan.  Within  a  few  years  after  its  first  burial  in  1840, 
it  was  one  of  the  leading  tourist  sights  in  New  York— 
indeed  “the  most  interesting  and  celebrated  cemetery 
in  the  world,”  an  1850  New  York  guidebook  boasted. 

Wide-eyed  tourists  carried  stories  of  Green-Wood’s 
splendors  back  home,  and  by  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War 
many  an  American  city  had  its  own  version  of  this 
“model  city  of  the  dead.”  But  New  Yorkers,  one  jour¬ 
nalist  jested,  were  “more  indifferent  about  the  famous 
cemetery,  because,  perhaps,  they  know  they  are  certain 
to  go  there  sooner  or  later.” 

New  Yorkers  actually  were  anything  but  indifferent 
to  Green-Wood:  during  the  1850s,  more  than  100,000 


Most  of  Green-Wood  Cemetery’s  permanent 
residents,  being  six  feet  under,  never  got  to  see  the 


local  people  and  tourists  swarmed  there  each  year. 
Manhattan  bookstores  did  a  brisk  business  selling  the 
several  guidebooks  to  Green-Wood,  while  at  least  one 
Broadway  photographer  anticipated  the  picture  post¬ 
card  by  selling  daguerreotype  prints  of  the  cemetery’s 
favored  views  and  monuments. 

Green-Wood  had  indeed  become  the  “resort”  some 
genteel  New  Yorkers  feared  it  would.  On  pleasant  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons  hundreds  of  well-dressed,  well-behaved 
families  strolled  along  the  paths,  maps  and  guidebooks 


